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Some of the Folks in the Show were 
Mystified and Surprised by Zara 
May’s Romance. 
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UPSTAGE 


RITA WEIMAN 


a ND I said to him: ‘My deah 
{4 A boy, don’t imagine you’re 
the only twin six in town.’ 

•* * And we settled it right 

then and there.” The pink and white 
cheeks dimpled. "And then he went 
out and bought me a big-” 

Miss Mariette Mallard halted as a 
giri slid into the chair next to hers j 
and stretched out a hand to dust*a| 
film of powder from the face of her 
mirror. Mirrors were propped against j 
both sides of the rack that ran down 
the long make-up table. 

Above them was suspended a row 
of electric lights in a tin reflector. 
Into them gazed as many types as 
there are flowers of the field, with 
just two trait6 in common—all were 
slender, all young. 

At ths moment there were some 
sixteen in various stages of prepar¬ 
ing for the costume which the pret¬ 
tiest chorus on Broadw’ay wore in 
Scene I of "Good Night Cap.” 

Miss Mariette Mallard scanned the 
girl who had juBt come in. Then she 
winked at her black-eyed chum. 

"Well,” she observed, "how is 
mama’s sparkler tontght?” 

The girl turned with a grin that 
was not fn her eyes and flashed under 
Miss Marlette’s little nose the hand 
that had dusted the mirror. On its 
third finger blinked a diamond, ths 
size and brilliance of wrhich was 
breath-taking. 

Miss Mallard turned to the black- 
eyed one. "Oracle, deah, suppose you 
had a block of ice like that—wouldn’t 
you try to make your clothes live up 
to it?” 

The black-eyed one giggled: "And 
I wouldn’t be so upstage about it 
until I did.” 

The object of their amusement, 
8aiile MacMahon. billed as Zara May, 
turned back to the mirror. "I pay 
cash for my clothes. That’s more 
than some people can say.” 

’’They look it.” the black-eyed one 
mumured sweetly. 

"You don’t know how to manage 
him, my deah,*’ Miss Mallard com¬ 
mented, baby blue eyes fastened on 
the radiant stone. 

The girl’s lips opened, then shut 
tight. Ripping open her one-piece 
serge dress, she tossed it on the hook 
In the wall where hung a plain brown 
ulster and imitation seal turban— 
alley cat caught in the rain, Miss 
Mallard had christened it. Then she 
pulled the chair into place and 
slashed on make-up. 

♦ * * * 

S ALLIE was one of those who mer¬ 
ited the splashing announcements 
of the posters. Perhaps it was her 
long mermaid hair with its glisten 
of sunset on the sea; perhaps the 
fact that the lashes shading her deep 
blue eyes were the same gold; per¬ 
haps the transparent quality of her 
sktn with the swift play of young 
blood under the surface; but what¬ 
ever it was, Sallie’s beauty held a 
lumtnuos quality Sallie herself did 
not possess. Sallie was Just a girl 
With a faculty for doing what she 
was told. The daughter of a Scotch 
father with somber eyes and an Irish 
mother with laughing ones, both of 
irhom had sailed the misty river Into 
Unknown lands after a stormy so¬ 
journ together in this one, she had 
been left at fifteen to take care of 
herself, with a love of the beautiful 
on one hand warring against a sense 
of economy on the other.- 

Speeding across the stone floor un¬ 
der the stage, she tried to bring a 
smile to her lips. They merely 
trembled. 

There came the march of a military 
air and the girls filed up the wobbly 
wooden steps and through a trap 
door. Sallie fluffed up Tj^r abbre¬ 
viated skirt, brought the smile to her 
lips, fixed it as if it had been glued 
there. Her young, elastic body rip¬ 
pled through the number under the 
changing lights. She loved the jazz, 
loved the stir of rhythm. She was 
nineteen. Music was in her blood. 

She danced through the varying 
scenes with swift changes of costume 
and hurried dabs of powder. A num¬ 
ber toward the end of Act II was her 
favorite. It was one !n which the 
girls trooped down the runway and 
trilled to seme male occupant of an 
aisle seat: 

"Oh-oh-oh-oh-H-h-h-h— 

Won’t you—smile at me?" 
Tonight, as she syncopated do*'n 
the aisle, u light like blue Are darted 
from her deep eyes. Kindled by the 
smouldering defiance of earlier eve¬ 
ning, it was utterly unconscious of 
seeking an object. But the gentleman 
in the particular seat that was her 
territory could scarcely have been 
expected to know that. To him It 
constituted challenge. 

"Oh-oh-oh-oh-h-h-h-h— 

Won’t you—smile at roe?” 
urged Sallie. 

The man’s lips parted. "You just 
bet I will!” came in a flash of white 
teeth, and Sallie suddenly realized 
that she had been singing to the 
■ame pleasant grin every night that 
week. 

She was still wondering about him 
as she made her way up the stairs to 
the stage entrance. 

Some one called "Good evening,” 
but she passed on without noting. 

"I say,” pleaded the voice, "won't 
you smile at me again?” 

Sallie turned then. Descending 
from a big yellow car was the man 
of the aisle seat. 

He came nearer. 

•Walt, please.” he begged and his 
teeth gleamed as they had in the 
theater. She hesitated. 

He reached her. lifted his hat. 
"Come for a ride, won’t you?” he 
asked. 

”Oh, I couldn’t,” she answered 
promptly. 

'Why not?” 

•*I—J just couldn’t, that's all.” 

He gave her a curious, somewhat 
puzsled look. "Round the park—- 
once?” . 

•*I—I—no, thank you, I couldn’t.” 
‘Then let me drive you home:'* 

*T—I don’t live very far. J alwaya, 
walk It.” 

"Well, ride it tonight. Please!” 
Again that disarming gleam. 

Sallie looked up with eyee clouded. 
"It’f nice of you to want to tako me, 
but—” 

" 5 nt I’ve been coming hero every 
night this peek, * nd until tonight 
vou never even knew I wee alive. 
Don’t you think you ought to be a 
little kind to a fellow who’s as de¬ 
voted as that?* 

••pieaee—I thinks Just the same,” she 
brought out finally. 

She took a stop toward the curb, 
away from him. 

And Just then Mies Marietta Mal¬ 
lard and Grace Issued from the stage 
door. 

Swift as a bird. Sallie veered back 
to him. 

"You can take me homo ,v —It wee 
breathless—’TU let you do that.” 

Dagerty he helped her in. took hie 
place at the wheel. Sallir turned 
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inclined in the direction of the two 
girls. 

* * ♦ v 

T HE man In the yellow touring car 
was amazed to find that Sallie 
actually did permit him to drive her 
hdme and no farther. Ho had an¬ 
ticipated that run round the park at 
least once—probably twice—-possibly 
three times. He had oven anticipated 
a cosy supper. But Sallie gave him 
her address, ton blocks from the the¬ 
ater, and though he urged with all 
the masculine dominance of which 
he was capable, she got out of the 
car in front of a brownstone house 
sagging as if with the weight of Its 
owh years. 

The man looked up the steep steps 
to where a flicker of gaslight sifted 
on the broken mosaics of the vesti¬ 
bule. 

“Is this where you live?” he 
queried, still holding the hand by 
which he had helped her. 

Sallie nodded as she withdrew the 
hand. 

"Thanks ever so much,” she said. 
"Here—just a minute! You haven’t 
told me your name yet!” 

"Zara May.” 

“On-the-level name, I mean." 

"Oh”—she flashed h in a smile— 
"that one’s good enough. Good night, 
Mr—Mr. ” 

"Patterson. Jimmie Fowler Patter¬ 
son. You’ll notice I'm not so stingy 
as somebody else!" 

He sprang into the car. "Well, I 
can wait! See you tomorrow. Miss 
Zara May.” 

Tomorrow and every other night 
found the yellow car waiting at the 
stage entrance. 

In the chorus dressing room Miss 
Mariette restrained her inclination to 
persiflage for a time. Then Sallie 
came in one evening after the flnkl 
act and caught her hunched on the 
floor, meowing w*ith all her might 
, while the alley cat reposed over one 
I car. 

Sallie grabbed the hat and slapped 
Miss Marlette’s face, leaving the Mat¬ 
ter too startled to retaliate In kind. 
And when Mr. Patterson begged her 
to drive out to supper, she stepped 
into the car. 

"I’d just rather ride if you don’t 

mind.” 

They spun up Broadway, through 
7Zd street and into the enveloping 
shadows of Riverside. 

Sallie was lost in the intoxication 
of tearing motor and racing March 
wind. She closed her eyes. 

When they opened it was to meet 
a swift turn of road, the houses 
mounted to a higher level and before 
them, far into the star-eyed night, a 
stretch of wooded walk through 
which the Hudson shimmered. 

"What’s this?” she asked, hand 
grasping his coat sleeve as if to stop 
the onward rush. 

"Lafayette boulevard. You’ve been 
up here—haven’t you?” 

"Never.” 

He stared at her. 

“How long have you been in the 
show business?” 

"About a year.” 

"Well, what have you been doing 
all that time?” 

"Working, mdet of It.” 

"But after working hours?” 

"Oh. home right after the show. 
I’m pretty tired then.” 

He still regarded her curiously. 
"And Sundays?” 

"I visit the girls I used to work 
with.” 

"Where r* 

"•You mean where did I work?” 

He nodded. 

"In Brooklyn—in a department 
store. I was at the perfumery. And 
ore day Miss Barton. Bessie Barton— 
ever hear of her?" 

"Rather! Peach of a voice.” 

‘'Yes. She was playing over there 
last year and she came in to buy 
some French extract. I waited on 
her. And she asked ;ne if I’d over 
wanted to go on the stage. 8he said 

I was-” 8allie peused. 

"She said you were a beauty who 
didn’t belong behind a counter,” 
"How did you know?” came won- 
derlngly. 

MI can see,” he remarked euccinctly. 

♦ * * * 

OHE gave an embarrassed laugh. 
O "Well, that’s what she did say— 
and she’d have her manager give me 
a job if I wanted It. So I went with 
them—twenty-flve a week. It wax 
a lot more than I was getting at the 
store. And when she closed, they 
took me on at the Summer Garden.” 

"And you still go round with the 
Brooklyn crowd?” 

Some note In his voice put her on 
the defensive. 

"They’re my old friends—why 
shouldn’t I?” 

They dashed up a bill. 

"I guess we'd better be going 
back.” she sighed regrotfully. 

"What’* the matter? Don’t you like 

this?” 

"It—it’s wonderful!" 

"I’ve been Jitneying you from the 
theater for two solid weeks! Be a 
little sympathetic, won’t your 
f She laughed, a ringing laugh free 
as the March wind. "You must think 
I’m an awful grafter.” 

"I think you’re a sweetnese.” 

The laugh died down. "I guess we’d 
better be going back." 

They swung around. ’’All right. 
But we ll stop at Arrowhsad first.” 
‘What’s Arrowhead?” 

His head went back with a long 
chuckle. 

"What’s so funny about my ask¬ 
ing?" 

"It’s called Arrowhead Inn, sweet¬ 
ness—and we’re going there for sup- 


"Now I guess you think you’re not 
hungry?” 

"No—I am hungry.” 

Her prompt and unexpected reply 
pleased him hugely. 

•TOlghtl There you are!” 

They were flying up a drive, round 
a grass plot and under A ports- 
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him her hand—and waited. He said 
not a word, merely helped her into 
the car. It snorted and raced up 
Broadway. She turned to look up at 
him. He was frowning. 

"What’g the matter, Jimmie?” 

"Nothing.” 

"Something is.” 

"Nothing, I toll you.” The frown 
settled deeper, bringing brows to¬ 
gether. 

Sallie’s eyes filled. She had pictured 
something so different—Jimmie bound¬ 
ing with delight when he saw her— 
Jimmie covering her with admiration! 

Throughout the ride he brooded, 
silent, absorbed, though she tried des¬ 
perately to make conversation. 

"Is this a new car, Jimmie?” 

"No.” 

"Why didn’t you ever come in it be¬ 
fore?” 

"In tho repair shop.” 

"Oh!” 

Silence. 

“I like it. Jimmie." * 

"Do you?” 

Silence. 

"Montgomerys laid up, Jimmie. 
And the new lead’s made a big hit.” 

"Has her’ 

Silence—a long one. 
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SALLIE SUDDENLY REAUZED THAT SHE HAD BEEN SINGING TO THE SAME PLEASANT GRIN 

EVERY NIGHT THAT WEEK. 


cochere. Saflie saw a house girdled 
with glass that glowed warm ana 
alluring. i 

She went into tho hall while her 
host parked the car. 

She proceeded to powder her nose 
critically and straighten the alley cat 
on the shining curls, and was still 
engaged in the process when Mr. 
James Patterson came in and bore 
her off. He selected a table close 
against the window, and for the first 
time Sallie saw him under revealing 
electricity. 

His hair gave evidence of having 
been in boyhood the color affection¬ 
ately known as "carrots.” Gray eyes, 
not so young as they might have 
been, searched a world with which 
they were well acquainted. 

8allie’s gaze settled, not on his fea¬ 
tures but on his clothes. The correct¬ 
ness, the perfection of detail, wire to 
Sallie positively thrilling. As he 
picked up the menu she noticed that 
his hands were wide and muscular. 

8allte pulled off her gloves, and his 
glance fell on her hand. It riveted 
there, then slowly traveled upward. 

"Whew, what a etone!” 

"Yes." replied Sallie. "It used to 
be my mother’*." 

His stare probed her. ’Wour mother 
owned a atone like that and you had 
to work in a department store?” 

"It does sound funny. But It’s true! 
We never had any money after m3' 
father died; nor before, either. He 
Juat saved and saved, and then when 
he wai gone mother just spent and 
spent. She went crazy spending. So 
she went to the savings bank and took 
out every cent and had a wonderful 
time—for a while.* Hats and dresses 
and movies every night. 8he was 

awfully pretty-” 

believe It," came vehemently. 

’Then one day she came home with 
this ring. ’Baby,* she said—she al¬ 
ways called me her baby—‘there’s not 
much left and I want to be sure 
you’re fixed. If I put It In the bank 
I’ll take it out again, so this way 
we’ll always have something we can 
hock if we need to." 

"And did you ever need to.” 

*X 5 ften.” 

Unwittingly, perhaps, his gaze 
shifted from the diamond to her dress 
and hat. She needed no intuition to 
Interpret that look. Experience had 
taught her exactly what it meant. 
And where defiance had met the girls, 
in the dressing room, a wave of | 
shame now swept over her. 

: Gazing at him in hie immaculate 1 

! perfection, her fingers twitched to , 
toaa the alley cat out r f the window, 
i Tet she could not apologize for It. 
She couldn't explain that, being her j 
| father’s daughter, she was banking 
j such of her earnings as could be 
spared against tho day when the 
sapphire sparkle would fade from her 
eyes. 

As the busboy shook out tho glis¬ 
tening white ’napkin, placing It 
goross her knoes. she felt an absurd 
Inclination to slide under tho table. 

Mr. Patterson’s attention, however, 
had turned to the silver dish of frog* 
legs submitted for approval. He re¬ 
garded them critically, nodded to the 
waiter, and Sallie’s discomfort van¬ 
ished in the thrill of a new experience, 
though she wished he had ordered a 
nice thiok steak. 

When they wero once more gliding 
down the drive ho leaned over, and 
gave her hand a squeeze. 

"You’re an adorable Infant!” ha 
whispered. "Don’t know just what to 


make of you. but you’ve got me 
going!” 

Sallie looked up uncertainly. "My 
right name’s Sallie MacMahon," she 
stammered. 

"I don’t care what it ia.” came ten¬ 
der!)'. "My name for you is the same 
as your mother's—’Baby!’” 

* * * * 

<«y^RACIE deah—will you gaze!” 

VJ Grace's eyes turned toward the 
door. Sallie MacMahon had Just en¬ 
tered. Above slim ankles billowed a 
skirt of silk the color of her eyes. 
The ankles ended in slippers mounted 
with buckles of cut steel. Her arms 
gleamed white through transparent 
clinging sleeves. A necklace of pearls 
clasped her throat and over the 
golden head brimmed a wide hat 
weighted with rosea 

She pretended not to see the nudges 
of the girls, but her heart sang a 
paean of triumph. 

Now they would stop laughing at 

her! 

That very morning she had gone 
to the bank and wantonly depleted 
her little horde. There had followed 
a wild debauch of spending such as 
her own mother had Indulged In years 
before. 

Ridicule she might have endured in¬ 
definitely. but nightly to alt opposite 
Mr. James Fowler Patterson in hie 
perfectly tailored clothes, that had 
been the straw that broke the back¬ 
bone of resistance. 

Once and otaee only had Mr. Jim¬ 
mie essayed the role of godfather. 
One evening after a long drive In the 
moonlight, he had clasped quickly 
round her wrist a narrow glittering 
bracelet. 

"To match the ring,” he had whis¬ 
pered. 

“Oh—I—couldn’t!” she breathed at 
last 

“But If I ask you? I’m crazy about 
you, Baby.” 

Sallie gulped hard and unclasped 
the clinging circlet. 

"Pleaae,” he protested aa she 
handed it back. "Pleaae—dear!” 

She shook her head decisively. 

"But I want to see you In pretty 
things. I want you to havs them." 

"Thanks. Jimmie—for wanting to 
give it to me. But you mustn’t—ever 
do that again." 

That phrase of his, however—"i 

want to see you In pretty things”— 
clung to her consciousness. 

* * + * 

ccxxtELL." observed Miss Mallard, 

W I’m glad you’re learning how 
to handle him. May wo inspect tho 
dog collar, my deah?” she pursued. 

With large indifference Sallie 
handed over the necklace. Not hers 
to inform tho lady that it had been 
purchased at a near-pearl establish¬ 
ment. 

Mfsa Marfette fingered It lovingly. 
"Atta boy!" sho breathed and let fall 
upon its possessor a look approaching 
homage. 

"Oh, that's nothing." 8all!e found 
herself saying, "I’m going to get a 
car of my own soon." 

Feminine Imagination took tho bit 
between its teeth and galloped be¬ 
yond Bailie's control. She tasted the 
sweets of seeing baby blue eyes and 
Impudent black onea dilate with envy 
as the other girls gathered round. 

At the curb that night she found a 
gray roadster barking its haste to bo 
off. Mr. J. F. PatUrson stepped out, 
then stopped short with % gasp ns he 
took in the glory of her. Sho ggvo 


"Jimmie—I—I don’t want any sup¬ 
per.” 

"Why?* 

"I —1 think I want to go home.” 
"Just as you say.” 

"Jimmie—what—what’s wrong?" 

His eyes scanned the beauty of her, 
steel buckle* silken dress, rose-laden 
hat. They ended on the glossy pearls 
and his lips which had opened for 
speech snapped shut. 

He drove her home, without a word 
lifted his cap. 

“Jimmie—please—please don’t act 
that way.” 

"What way?” 

"So—so queer." 

He gave a short laugh. 

Sho stared at him, then fled up the 
steps. 

* * * * 

T HE following night Mr. Patterson 
was late for the first time. He 
swung round the corner just as Sallie 
appeared. She was wearing a violet 
auit, fluffy lace collar and cuffs, and 
a hat of violets. During a night of 
tearful and bewildered groping she 
had arrived at a conclusion. Jimmie 
hadn’t liked the way she looked! 
After which she stole a few hours’ 
sleep, and later embarked on another 
shopping tour. 

But Jimmie handed her almost 
roughly into the car. They shot like 
a cannon ball into the darkness. 

Sallie groped for a fitting subject 
and finally burat out: 

"Jimmie, tell me about yourself. 
You never have told roe much." 
"Nothing to toll.” 

"How does it feel to have so much 
money?” the proceeded for want of 
something better to say. 

The effect was electrical. He turned 
on her. "You ought to know!” 

"I?” 

"Look as if you'd come into a Rock¬ 
efeller income!" 

"Well, I haven’t." 

"Nor 

"You know It.” 

"I don’t know anything about 
women.” 

"Well, you ought to know all about 
me.” 

"Yes*—I ought to.” He gave an 
ugly laugh. "But who knows what 
to expect of a chorus queen.” 
“Jimmie!" 

"Oh, what’s the use?’ came in 
husky desperation. "Let’s be merry’” 
Sallie stared, bewildered. Into the 

darkness. 

For three nights they followed the 
same program—Sallie bewitching In a 
new costume—he taciturn, unrespon¬ 
sive. Twice during those three days 
it drisaled and. Instead of suggesting 
supper In the neighborhood! he drove 
the short ten blocks to tho weary 
brownstone house where she boarded 
and left her there. 

"As if he was anxious to get rid of 
me," sobbed Sallie into her pillow. 

By Friday sho felt she couldn't 
stand it another minute. Under the 
glimmering stars she gazed up first 

In mute pleading, then- 

"Jimmie,” she choked, "take me 

home. “I—I guess I’d better-” 

Tho roadster snarled at the tug 
that sent It round the corner. 

"Oh—another date!” 

"May be!” Hia tone hed brought 
defiance into hers. 

"Well—can’t blame you! What 
chance has a mean little bracelet 
against a string of oyster tears like 
that? Gad, what an ass I’ve been!” 
"Don’t talk like that-^don’t!" 

"I mean it—a aaphead! Swallowed 


that diamond yarn whole—hook, line 
and sinker.” 

"ItNvasn’t a yarn.” 

"You’ll tell me next your mother 
bought tho pearls, too." 

"No—I did—they’re imitation.” 

He flung back his head. His laugh 
frightened her. 

“And I put you above them—'way 
on top. But you’re like the rest of 
them! Price—a string of pearls—a 
diamond! Sit down! Sit down, I say! 
I’ll get you home quick enough!” 

White and terrified, she subsided. 

He crashed on. 

"But you did put it over! Got me 
with tho baby stare auff. ‘Baby’— 
huh!” 

"Jimmie,” the voice struggled to 
keep steady—"I swear to you-!” 

"Down on your luck—thought you 
had an easy mark! Then something 
better—pearla!—raffle along. It’s 
tough, though, when the first time a 
man really—cares—more than he ever 
thought-” Tho words halted pain¬ 

fully. 

"Oh, won’t you listen? Jimmie— 
you—you had so much-” 

"But the other fellow's got morel” 

They stopped with a Jump that 
made the roadster snort in protest. 

"You—you don’t understand.” The 
sobs clamored to her lips. 

She sprang out of the car and up 
the steps. 


M T deah—what’s become of the 
orangf motah?” Miss Mariette 
turned her round stare on Sallie. 

"What—d-do you mean?' 

"Well, the yellow peril doesn’t 
seom to bo on duty any more.” 

"Oh! He—he’s out of town.” 

"M*m! Been 'out’ some time. I take 
it.” 

"F-foflr weeks.” 

"H’m!” Merciless blue eyea took 
In the small white face. "And the 
cobbles, my deah?* 

'What?* 

"Pearls! The dog collar?’ 

"Oh! I—I p-put It away.” 

Mias Mariette cast her eyes heaven¬ 
ward. "You were a wise child not to 
let him get back the diamond, too,” 
•hp drawled. "It’s plain he’s gone his 
merry way tra-la." 

Like a whip. Sallie snapped round 
at her. "He hasn’t”* 

’’Then where’s the car, tho car ho 
wa# giving you?' 

Grace, entering, tittered. 

"Poor little car skidded on the way. 
Grade, deah,” announced Miss Mal¬ 
lard. 

Bailie's throat closed In a hard 
knot. Her head almost dropped on 
the table. But not quite. Pride kept 
It up. Pride and the determination 
never to let them know how right , 
they were. 

Yet Miss Mallard, having resumed 
ner tactics of warfare, allowed to I 
slip no opportunity for attack. She 
teased and tormented and tra-la’d j 
with purring delight, sharp little 
talons inflicting new wounds. 

8allle began to slink into the dress¬ 
ing room as If to hide from insinuat¬ 
ing smiles, And. coming out of the 
stage door, sho fairly ran round tl)* 
corner to escape the torturing vision 
of that line at the curb. 

The pearls she had recklessly let 1 
go. After what he had said she 
couldn’t bear to touch them. She 
even hated the money—something 
more than half the amount she had 
paid—which was finally refunded her. 

One thing, though, she did deter- 
j mine. There must be a car! Never 
I must they be certain that Jimmie had 
gone for good! Sallie suffered and 
waited, lived on bread and milk, and 
hopelessly priced the cheaper makes. 

Other lips, mustached, clean shaven, 
answered Sallie’s plea of "Won’t you 
smile at me?” Sallie did not hear 
them. Other eyee sought hers from 
motors at the curb. Sallie did not 
know they were there. 

Then one June day she s.iw a sec¬ 
ond-hand runabout painted a beauti¬ 
ful blue for only two hupdred and 
fifty dollars, with a week’s trial be¬ 
fore buying. Her diamond! She 
could get enough for that! A few 
months in which to tear up to the 
stage entrance and spring out; to 
display tho shining blue body to 
startled eyes; to make them believe 
ho had come back! Jimmie—who 
never would! 

When the chorus assembled for the 
Wednesday matinee a ring dropped 
tinkling to tho dressing room floor. 
Sallie picked It up, proclaimed that 
the stone had come loose and wore 
it no more. 

tester, behind a window barred like 
a prison, Sallie MacMahon’s most 
precious possession passed Into other 
hands—probably for all time. 

* * * + 

T HE night arrived when the girls 
sighted at the curb a little car 
blue as the heavens. One of them 
fetched a key from her bag. bent 
down, then sprang In and took the 
wheel as though running a motor 
were a daily pastime. 

Mlsa Mallard stopped in the center 
of the pavement. 

"I’ll tell tho world!” ahe breathed. 
"She wasn't lying, Grace —ahe 
wasn’t.” 

Ssllte MacMahon smiled upon them 
and, with terror chasing down her 
spine, spun round the corner. 

Up Broadway, eyes starting with 
fear, heart pounding, went Sallie. 
And every instant’s progress petri¬ 
fied her. 

Never had she traveled a distance 
to equal those ten blocks. A century 
later she reached her own street, 
turned in. Then something snapped. 
The blue runabout stood stock still. 

Sallie fled in tho direction of a 
passing policeman. "Pleaae, would 
you mind? Something’s happened. 
It—it’a stuck.” 

He grinned. "Batter go and phone 
your garage. Miss. I'll tako care of It 
till you get back.” 

Sallie dropped hia arm. 

"Why, I —I haven’t any—” 

"What do you do with it at night?” 


"N-nothlng. It—it’* new, I—I 

never thought-” 

‘TThen find some place to put It— 
quick. They'll send you a man-** 

Sallie turned on her heel and 
dashed In the direction of the brown¬ 
stone house. On tho top step she 
dropped. 

Helplessly ahe gazed at the point 
far down the block where the police¬ 
man stood guard. From time to time 
his glance roved Impatiently—and 
when at last he swung on his way, 
leaving the blue mite unprotected. 
Sallie knew there was nothing left 
but to sit there and watoh it all 
through tho night. 

Huddled In a corner of the stoop, 
she fastened her wilted gaze on a 
spot of blue parked close to Broad¬ 
way. , 

She came to drowsily aa something 
heavy descended on her shoulder. It 
pulled her upright, shook the sleep 
from her oyea and a cry from her 
Ups. 

"What are you doing out here?* 

She strained forward. 

"Jimmie! ! !” 

"What are you doing. I say?” 

"Jimmie—Is it—is it—you?” 

"Answer me!” 

*il—oh, I can't believe it! You— 
you!” Then panio seised her. "Jim¬ 
mie—don't—don’t go again! I did 
buy all those things myself. I did— 

I did! I was afraid you’d be ashamed 
of me.” 

* * * * 

W HEN his voice did come, it was 
thick and tense. 

"Didn’t you know It was Juat those 
old olothes of yours that convinced 
me tho story you gave mo was 
straight?’ 

"But tho girle always made fun of 
them—and I took, all my money out 
of tho bank to look nice juat for 
you." 

He gripped her shoulders until they 
ached. 

"What are you doing out hero this ( 
time of night? Answer me that!” 

"I—I hocked my diamond, Jimmie, 
and bought a car." I made the girls 
think you were going to give mo one 
and I didn’t want them to know that 

you—you-” She turned away. 

‘Bo I hocked tho ring—and—and got 
—that!” 


He followed her eyes to where a 
spot of blue reposed near the corner. 

"And now it won’t go and I haven t 
any money to put it anywhere. So— 
so when It broke down I Just had to 
sit hero and watch It all night.” 

Tho rushing words halted. Mr 
James Fowler Patterson stood and 
gazed down into the small tired face¬ 
lifted with such desperate appeal. 

•I-" 

"Jimmie, won’t you believe me this 
time—please?” 

He bent closer. "If I tell you r 
could take a gun this minute and 
blow out what little brains I’ve got. 
will you believe me? Will you’?’ 
He did not give her time to answe 
"I deserve it. Sweetheart—I do love 
you.” 

Sho closed her eyes as the words 
came. 

vwhy." he plunged on. "my dad ha 1 
given me up as a bad job—said he 
was through! And I went to him and 
told him I’d fagnd tho girl who oould 
make a man of me—asked him to 
take mo on at tho Patterson Iron 
Works. I didn’t cara in what capac¬ 
ity. I put on overalls and rolled up 
my sleeves. That was Just about the 
time you showed up in all that gor- 
geousness. And I let the idea get 

hold of me- Don’t cry, honey—I 

can't stand it’.’* 

There was sn instant of potent 
silence, then: 

"How did you happen to come past 
here tonight—Jimmie?" came smoth¬ 
ered. 

"I’ve been coming past bsre every 
night.” 

"Then why—why did you stay away 
from the theater?' 

"I didn’t—for long. Wanted to, but 
oouldn’t: I’v watched you come out 

from around the corner—’* He broke 
off "Sweetness—you’ve been looking 
awfully sick.” 

'Tve been awfully lonesome ” 

He lifted her chin, 
i *Baby-” 

"Yes, Jimmie—dear.” 

"Will you forgive me?" 

"Jimmie-” 

"Yea, Baby—dear-” 

"Will you wait hero till I get into 
my old rig. then tako mo for a rick 
In my new car?” 

(Copyright, 1923 .) 
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Forceful Executive 
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has gone amiss and In a quiet way 
offers his aid. 

It was the writer’s privilege last 
year to watch him through tho great¬ 
er part of tho last two sessions of 
! Congress, and the impression that he 
created was that he was studying 
conditions that would arise at some 
future date, so that when they arose 
he would have an understanding of 
them. Hia quick grasp of all the 
details of the many questions that 
have confronted him lit the month 
and a few days that he has been 
President bears out the Impression 
that he created at that time. 

The President Is, as he always has 
been, extremely solicitous as to the 
welfare of the men who served their 
country during the last war. and his 
very recent conference with Gen. 
Hines of the Veterans* Bureau 
showed that he would Insist upon 
the men receiving every aid that the 
government could render. 

When it is time for him to receive 
some of the visitors who have come 
to Washington he greets them cor¬ 
dially. but not effusively. He is gen¬ 
uinely glad to see them, but he does 
not gush over them and no doubt 
they appreciate his honest handshake 
more than they would the theatrical 
greeting that some of tho politicians 
would extend if they were in the 
President’s place. 

You hear tho spokesman of a dele¬ 
gation invite him to come to tho 
town tho party is from. Part of tho 
Invitation may come from the heart. 
No doubt, at the instant, it does, but 
there Is also a slightly selfish motive, 
for if the President of the United 
States can be induced to come to the 
speaker’s home town, he will, natu¬ 
rally. be the host and will talk about 
how he took care of the President. 
He will talk about It for tho rest of 
his life. 

It is true that It la right and proper 
for the head of the nation to make 
trips to different pafta of the country, 
but the citizens of this great land 
should realize that if they want the 
President to be In such physical shape 
that ho may serve them, they must 
not make tho trip a burdensome Jour¬ 
ney'. Every one who has read any¬ 
thing about any President is anxious 
to see him, and when he la speeding 
across the great reaches of the coun¬ 
try in the d«*d °t night, they should 
not expect him to grab a pair of blan¬ 
kets. slip them over hia sleeping gar¬ 
ments, run to tho back platform of the 
train and wave at them, at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour. Neither should 
the people In the large centers expect 
him to be on parade every minute of 
the time he la in their city. Neither 
should he be called upon to make a 
dozen or more speeches a week, for 
any speech that is worth while takes 
time in its preparation, and the head 
of the nation, when ho is in Washing¬ 
ton, has other things to do than to be 
sitting on tho back porch thinking up 
nice thing# to say about the new 
water works Just installed, or the new 
building that is higher than any of 
the others in nearby towns. There is 
such a thing as expectlnr too much 
of our Presidents, and if we want 
them to live and to work for us. we 
will have to give them the time in 
which to perform the labor* we ex- 

’• ot - * * * * 

F OR those who aro not aware aa to 
how tha news gatherers at the 
White Houae obtain the Information 
for their stories, it is perhaps best to 
say that they write out their ques¬ 
tions end those are submitted to Mr. 
Coolidge. It la permissible to say that 
he Insist* that the querlea be sent in 
to him aome minutea before he re¬ 
ceives the scribes. This is done, no 
doubt, because ho wants to tako time 
to atudy each question, so that if he 
think* it is the proper time to answer 
It he can do so in euch a manner aa to 
| !«ave no doubt In the mind of the 
questioner aa to Juet what the anawer 
{means. There Is no loose talk and 
nothing that can bo misconstrued. The 
angwtrs arc direct. Now and again 


'questions have been put to the Presi¬ 
dent that have not oeen answered. 
These have been of such a nature 
| that they could not bo answered at 
tho time, but the reason for rot com¬ 
plying with the request was outlined 
and the questioner departed satisfied, 
knowing that the best interests of the 
government were being served by his 
question remaining unanswered. 

In discussing his attitude toward 
the newspapermen and also the 
cameramen who represent large asso¬ 
ciations and others who are fr*e 
lances, the writer was told by a vet¬ 
eran writer of White House affairs ->*> 
of an Incident that will show in a 
slight degree of the President’s sense r 
of fairness. 

He was at the stables one morning 
last week looking over the saddle 
horses, when an early rising camera 
man snapped him. Later in the day 
the other knights of the black box 
heard about it and they did not relish 
being scooped, so they asked one of 
the officials to carry the word to Mr. 
Coolidge about their predicament and 
ask if he would not give them a shot 
with their cameras. The President 
does not like to be snapped. He never 
has been much of a hand for personal 
publicity. In fact, it is known that he 
is "camera shy,” but he realized that 
these men were doing their work as 
a means of livelihood, so he consented, 
and getting up a little earlier the 
next morning, gave them all a chance 
to take pictures. Helping the other 
fellow Is a trait that those Vho have 
known him for years say is one of 
the things that he likes to do. 

* * * * • 

'T'HAT Mr. Coolidge believes In ths ft 

rights of all the people is best 
shown by that part of his college 
essay, written while a student at Am¬ 
herst, which is as follows: "Although 
it ia characteristic of Englishmen to * 
have great love for a king as long as 
he respects the liberties of the peo¬ 
ple, >'et the fact that they drove out 
one King, rebelled against two and 
executed three shews clearly enough 
that there was always a strong Idea 
of the divine right of the people as 
well as of kings.” 

You meet the man who is President 
of the United States, you talk with 
him, and you note his grasp of the 
situations that confront us. and you 
come away from the White House 
with a feeling that here is a man wl.o 
is not afraid to do that which lie 
thinks is for tho best Interests of the 
people. No matter what the effe-t 
may be on his personal or political 
future, 3*ou are satisfied that he is 
working for you and the other mil- , 
lions of people of the country and 
not for Calvin Coolidge. 

He takes his work seriousl)*, for it 
is a Coolidge trait; he works for re¬ 
sults,, not for the plaudits of the mo- * 
meat; he studies his problems with 
care; gives the best there is in hn . » 

for in addition to the many other ex¬ 
cellent qualities he possesses, he b* 
lleves in the United States, he ia in¬ 
tensely patriotic, he is what you cat:, 
without fear of contradition, call a 
real American. You are willing !<• 
wager that he will not let the mothers 
and the babies be cold this winter 

Wind Kneads Bread. 

T7OREIGNERS are not sq slow 

Americans think they are In hast- ( 
ening to adapt themselves to up-t «- 
date ideas and algo in devising ways' 
and mean* of their own to accon 
push their daily tasks more eaaii: 

Near one oity In Europe an ingenious 
country baker has connected a wind¬ 
mill on top of his plant with ma¬ 
chinery below, which mixes and 
knead* his bread. Indeed, his baking 
may be said to be done by wind 
powe.r. When baking is not goin*. 
forward and the wind ia still turning 
the mill this gratuitous power of na¬ 
ture is not permitted to go to waste, 
but la uttllsel by the thrifty baker for • 
turning the wheels that grind the - 
wheat and rye into flour. 
















